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mong the States 


California Budget Session.—At the opening of Califor- 
nia’s even-year budget of the legislature on 
March 5, Governor Goodwin J. Knight called for enact 
ment of a record budget of $1.7 billion for the next fiscal 
year, to be financed without an increase in taxes. At the 
same time the Governor called a special session to run 
concurrently with the budget session. Among subjects 
presented for consideration were creation of a unified 
water department; facilitating use of state funds for re- 
lieving California areas devastated by floods; and placing 
of a ceiling on the amount of tideland oil revenues allo- 
cated to state beaches and parks during any one year. 


Colorado Legislation.—In a series of bills that have been 
signed into law by Governor Edwin C. Johnson, the 
Colorado legislature has called for a record outlay of 
$56.3 million in the next fiscal year. Provision was made 
for $14 million in new construction at nine state insti 
tutions during the next five years. 

The legislature proposed three constitutional amend 
ments to be voted upon by the electorate at the Novem 
ber general election. They would (1) authorize the 
legislature to repeal the tax on personal property; (2) 
provide four-year terms for Governor, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Secretary of State, Auditor, Treasurer, and Attor- 
ney General; and (3) make major changes in the Colo 
rado civil service system, including provision of greater 
legislative control over the policies of the Civil Service 
Commission. 


session 


Northeastern Budgets.—Four states in the Northeast 
have regular 1956 legislative sessions, and annual budg- 
ets for the fiscal year 1956-57 have been submitted by 
the Governor in cach instance. 

In point of fiscal magnitude, New York leads with 
total proposed expenditures of approximately $1.5 bil 
lion. Massachusetts follows with recommended expendi 
tures of $452.5 million; New Jersey's budget calls for 
expenditures of $315 million; and that of Rhode Island 
proposes $78.8 million in expenditures. The only budget 
message pointing to a tax increase was that of Massa 
chusetts, where a proposed elimination of federal tax 
credits against the state income tax would add about $20 
million in income In New York the 
message called for a $40 million reduction in the income 


state tax revenue. 
tax by means of increased personal exemptions for each 
taxpayer and for depende nts. In New Jersey and Rhode 
Island no change was proposed in taxes or tax rates 
The new budgets compared as follows with those sub 
mitted a year ago: New York, for 57 
$213 million; Massachusetts, up about $47 million; New 
Jersey, up about $29 million; and Rhode Island, up 
Ihe increases are smaller when com- 


up about 


about $6 million 
pared with estimated and projected expenditures for 
fiscal 1955-56 (taking into account emergency and sup 
plementary appropriations). On this basis the 1956-57 
budgets show the following comparisons: New York, up 
$174 million as compared with late estimates of current 


57 


fiscal year spending; Massachusetts, up $28 million; New 
Jersey, up about $17 million; and Rhode Island, up 
slightly over $1 million, 

In New York, New Jersey and Rhode Island the budg- 
ets ‘make use of expected surplus from past fiscal years 
to balance the ledger without tax increases. In Massa 
chusetts no surplus was counted on to help in balancing 
the budget. 

Although the analytical data accompanying the several 
budget documents is not strictly comparable from state 
to state, interesting analyses are presented to show gen 
erally where the money will be spent. The New York 
budget, for example, indicates that approximately $786 
million, or almost 53 per cent of the entire outlay, will 
be attributable to the local assistance budget, whereas 
the share for state purposes will amount to only $594 
million, slightly more than one-third of total expendi 
tures. Capital construction outlays will call lor $174.5 
million. In New Jersey the budget for state operation 
will account for just about hall of the total, as compared 
with 40 per cent for local assistance and 10 per cent for 
capital improvements. In Massachusetts a slightly differ 
ent analysis indicates that 58 per cent of total expendi 
tures are for state purposes, 27 per cent for local aid, 
and 14 per cent for debt Ihe Rhode Island 
document contains tables indicating that about two 
thirds of total expenditures are for state services as 


scrvice 


against one-third to be spent on behalf of cities and 
distributed to them, 


Nevada Legislation.A special session of the Nevada 
legislature, which adjourned on February 25, accom 
plished its principal purpose by enactment of a revised 
school code, In addition, it authorized expenditure of 
more than $3 million tor a variety ol purposes, including 
increases in salary for state employees and the faculty of 
the University of Nevada and an increase of $5.00 per 


towns oF 


month in old age pensions, 


Missouri Tax Collections.-A 
locate citizens who previously had filed federal income 


successiul campaign to 
tax reports but not state returns is credited by officials 
of the Missouri State Revenue Department as the poe 
cipal lactor in producing a sharp increase im income tax 
collections in 1955. The collections rose by almost $4.2 
million from those of 1954, to a record of $41.1 million 
Approximately 40,000 more Missourians filed income tax 
returns than in the year before, officials stated. Sales tax 
$8 million from 


De spite the increases, 


collections meantime increased about 
1954, to a record $98.5 million 
officials were secking further means of tightening the 
tax laws. Among Revenue Department recommendations 
are establishment of a withholding system for income 
(axes. 

Arizona Surplus Property Board. Governor Ernest W 
McFarland of Arizona has signed a law enacted by the 


1956 legislature creating a state public property board. 


: 
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The board had been set up unofficially in July, 1955, to 
prevent loss of Arizona's share of surplus property avail 
able from federal agencies for schools, health and welfare 
institutions. Comprising the board are the State Auditor, 
lreasurer, and Superintendent of Public Instruction. A 
revolving fund of $50,000 was created for use by the 


board. 


Connecticut Turnpike Bonds.-Connecticut has sold a 
second $100 million issue of serial bonds to further the 
12gmile turnpike that will run from 
to Killingly at 
The opening of the new 


financing of a 
Greenwich, on the New York boundary 
the Rhode Island state line 
highway is scheduled for late 1957. For most of its 
length, the turnpike will parallel Long Island Sound. 
It will relieve congestion on the heavily travelled Route 
U. 5. 1. The bonds will be secured by receipts from the 
state gasoline tax in addition to tolls and other turnpike 
revenues. Net cost to the state (interest rate) on the 
Che first issue was sold in May, 
The current 
sale had been scheduled originally for late 1955 but was 


bond issue was 2.5795 
1954, in a similar amount of $100 million 


postponed because of market conditions 

Tranquilizing Drugs. Cautious optimism concerning ef- 
fects of “wonder drugs” in mental illness is the reaction 
of Michigan officials following a study of 6,000 cases in 
which chlorpromazine and reserpine were used. Charles 
F. Wagg, Director of the Department of Mental Health, 
summarized that the Michigan study indicated improve 
ment to some extent in 66 per cent of the 6,000 patients 
There was marked improvement for 7 per cent, so that 
they were able to leave the hospital, and considerable 
improvement for 17 per cent 

Larly reports on such drugs were very enthusiastic, 
Mr. Wagg observed, but recent studies prompted more 
caution, Although discharge rates may be improved 
somewhat, he indicated, the more noticeable benefits to 
be expected are less dramatic, Use of the drugs, he re 
ported, had made it possible to reduce electroshock and 
insulin treatments greatly, The quieting effects had en 
abled many patients to care lor their own needs, attend 
church services, go to movies, join in dancing. In one 
ward, the number of patients requiring spoon feeding 
decreased from twenty-seven to two. “The number able 
to eat in the dining room increased from 20 to 50,” Mr. 
Wagy added, “and those able to participate in occupa 
tional therapy increased from 6 to 45." 

Attempted escapes had decreased, as had destruction 
of clothing and mattresses; for a three-month period in 
one ward the savings in bedding and clothing had 
amounted to $1,914 

Dr. V. A. Stehman, Deputy State Mental Health Dire 
tor in charge of professional care, commented similarly 


The new drugs “definitely aren't curealls,” he said 


They help quiet patients, assist them to adjust and 
make them amenable to other forms of treatment. They 


ie invaluable as an adjunct to many forms of treatment 
but they do not get many patients out of the 
hospital and back home.” 
State Parks.A new statistical report on areas, acreages 
md accommodations at 
the National Park Service 


tate parks has been issued by 
The inlormation, a» of Janu 


ary 1, 1955, shows that in the past four years the number 
of locations had increased 18 per cent; total acreage had 
risen to more than 5 million acres, an increase of g per 
cent; and capacity for overnight accommodations had 
increased 32 per cent. Leaders in total state park acreage 
were New York, 2.6 million acres; California, 563,149; 
Maine, 207,131; Michigan, 177,469; and Pennsylvania, 
149,971. Oregon and California led the other states in 
number of park locations, with 156 and 143 respectively, 
followed by New York with 127, Ohio with 113, and 
Washington with 110. By all odds the largest single park 
of any state, as listed in the report, is the Adirondack 
Park of New York, with 2,204,756 acres. 

New England Flood Warning Service.—State Police 
Commissioners of the six New England states met in 
Connecticut on March 1 to perfect arrangements with 
the United States Weather Bureau for a system of com- 
munications to disseminate flood information, reaching 
down to every citizen in a flood threatened area. Under 
the new system, weather stations throughout New Eng- 
land will report to the U. S. Weather Bureau in Hart 
ford on stream, river and ground conditions and other 
flood-contributing factors. The information then will be 
evaluated. Whenever a flood threat appears at hand, 
warnings will be sent out by state police radio and tele 
type, followed by state police cruiser notification to key 
local officials in danger areas. Lack of such communica 
tion service was considered a major problem in the 
recent disastrous floods in parts of New England. 


Battleship Maine Flags.—Governor Edmund S. Muskie 
of Maine is seeking to secure lor permanent exhibit in 
the state two flags that sank in Cuban waters with the 
Battleship Maine in 1898 during the Spanish-American 
war. One is the ship's commission pennant, twenty feet 
long, the other a small boat ensign. A diver assigned to 
the wreck had taken them as souvenirs many years ago, 
and the Navy had lost track of the buntings for nearly 
fifty-eight years. Only recently did they come back into 
possession of the United States Navy. Late in February 
Governor Muskie visited the Third Naval District in 
New York City and requested that the flags be trans 
ferred to Maine for official display. 


Housing Loyalty Oaths.—IThe United States Supreme 
Court for a second time has upheld state court decisions 
declaring that tenants of federal housing projects may 
not be evicted for refusing to sign loyalty oaths. On 
February 27 the Supreme Court let stand a California 
court decision to this ellect with regard to a project in 
Los Angeles. The previous action, on November 7, 1955 
S. Supreme Court declined to 


the Wisconsin Supreme 


was taken when the U 
review a similar finding by 
Court 

Photography in Colorado Courts.—In a unanimous de 
cision the Colorado Supreme Court has ruled that judges 
of inferior courts throughout the state may, at their 
discretion, permit newspaper photography and radio 
television broadcasting ol courtroom proceedings The 
court specified that no witness or juror under subpoena 
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Service and leadership for education by the University of Virginia begin on the 
campus at Charlottesville, but they extend—increasingly—to all sections of the 
commonwealth. More than 9,000 Virginians in communities throughout the state 


have been enrolled this school year in adult education classes and discussion 
groups under the university's extension service. In this article Dean George V. 
Zehmer of the University’s Extension Division tells of the ideas that have 
prompted development of the program. He summarizes some of its principal 
course offerings, describes the system under which it is conducted,and emphasizes 
the broad participation of adult learners in it. For the future Dean Zehmer fore 
sees continuous growth of such state-wide education, to meet insistent citizen 
needs and demands. 


N mis inaugural address on the beautiful lawn of 

the University of Virginia in 1947, President 

Darden used the following words to announce 
one of the important planks in his educational plat 
form: “Unless,” he said, “we are prepared to admit 
that place rather than content is of first importance 
in education we should mobilize the resources of 
the University behind a carefully prepared program 
of adult education.” 

The idea of adult education was not new at the 
Although the term in its 
present sense was unknown to him, Thomas Jeffer 


University of Virginia 


son, our founding father, advocated more than a 
century before “a system of general instruction that 
shall reach every de scription of our citizens from 


The late E. A. Alder 


man, president of the University from 1g05 to 1990, 


the highest to the poorest.” 


was active, especially in his later years, in promoting 
He called it “the 
most daring and beautiful and moving movement 


University Extension education 


of advance in the whole history of the idea of the 
University Alderman’s successor, John L. New 
comb, despite the handicaps of the depression and 
World War IL years, carried forward and in many 
ways strengthened the extension education program. 

Notwithstanding this earlier groundwork, Presi 
dent Darden’'s enthusiastic and forceful endorse 
ment of the idea of adult education influenced 
greatly the growing movement. Even more note 
worthy is the persistence with which he is helping 
to develop a state-wide system which is taking adult 
education opportunities into every section of Vir 
ginia, 

How are the people of Virginia responding to this 
state-wide university movement? The answer is 
found in the numbers participating. Enrollments in 
ofl campus classes have grown from less than filty in 


igig, the first year in which extension work was 


Adult Education in Virginia 


By Greorce B. Zeumer 


conducted, to 5,267 in 1947, when Mr. Darden be 
came president, and to over 9,000 this year, What is 
even more revealing is the fact that requests for 
public forums and 
groups designed to come to grips with many current 


classes, informal discussion 
problems or interests are so numerous today that 
they tax the University’s resources to meet them. 
Obviously this response is rooted in some basi 
needs of the people, as well as in an inspiring, imagi 
native leadership which believes both that education 
is the surest gateway to individual and community 
well-being and that people are never too old to 
learn. Rapid urbanization, industrialization and 
population growth, and more leisure ume, are 
among the influences behind this educational drive 


hen Ake examples of work now under way 

A group of scientists of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics Laboratory at Langley 
Field are enrolled in a course in Introduction to 
Theoretical Aerodynamics, The course corresponds 
to and is the equivalent of a similar one offered in 
residence in the School of Engineering in Charlottes 
ville. It is one of forty engineering classes that are 
being conducted in extension this year. These classes 
are organized into blocks of related courses which 
lead to special certificates, or which will be accepted 
toward a degree in engineering at the University 

In Richmond fifteen adults from various walks of 
life are participating in an informal discussion 
course on The Ways of Mankind. This course in 
anthropology is built around a series of recordings 
and dramatic dialogues, prepared by the Fund for 
Adult Education. It is one in a series of related 
programs in liberal education for adults, 

In Abingdon, a small town in Southwest Vir 
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ginia, perhaps best known as the site of Robert 
Porterhield’s Barter Theater, a series of public for 
ums, somewhat similar to the Town Meeting of the 
Air radio program, is now in progress. It deals with 
foreign affairs, and is concerned with such questions 
as our future relations with Germany, developments 
in the Middle East, and the East-West conflict. The 
Abingdon forum is one of seven now being con- 
ducted in Southwest Virginia communities and 
other sections of the state. 

In Northern Virginia, in an area that is experi 
encing a heavy overflow of population from Wash 
ington, a group of twenty teachers meets weekly to 
study educational problems of particular concern to 
them 
now in progress lor teachers in service; the teachers 


This is one of approximately thirty classes 


in them are studying professional or academic sub 
jects of special interest, such as American history, 
English literature, and the history of art. 

In Roanoke fifteen representatives of large busi 
nesses or organizations are attending for one week 
an institute for personnel officers, studying prob 
lems concerned with employing and supervising of 
personnel, This institute serves the present needs of 
the Roanoke area, and similar institutes are sched 
uled during the spring in other sections of the state 

In Lynchburg a group composed largely of older 
people is participating in a lecture and discussion 
series on the very personal and practical topic of 
Our Future After Fifty. 

An unique program, developed primarily for use 
in the small towns and rural communities of the 
state, but conducted this year in Richmond, focuses 
attention upon community resources, both human 
and material, and their wise conservation and use 
For three weeks Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Ogden. in 
charge of the Extension Division's Community Sery 
ices Bureau, conducted an intensive workshop on 
Know Richmond, in which thirty citizens, mostly 
teachers and city offwials, participated, The work 
shop dealt with such questions as What Is Your 
Community; Why Plan for a City; Our Heritage: 


Springboard or Hitching Post; An Inventory of Our’ 


Resources; and Where Do We Go From Here. Such 
workshops, adapted to the needs of each community 
concerned, have been conducted in scores of com 


munities throughout the state 


} arecy five hundred study groups will be 
conducted in Virginia this year under University 


auspices, one or more in practically every county, 
town and city in the state. They will cover a wide 
range of subjects, running alphabetically from ac 
counting and art to zoology. The practice is to 
organize 


University character whenever and wherever in Vu 


a class or study group on any subject ol 


ginia eighteen or more adult “students” request it 
and a competent instructor or leader can be sup 
plied, 

Who compose this fast-growing but widely scat 
tered student body? Adults ranging in ages from ge 
to 68—the great majority falling within the go to 5,0 
age bracket. The average age is approximately 46 
Women outnumber men, but not greatly, Practically 
every profession, vocation, cultural and special in 
terest is represented by one or more participants 
In fact, a list of the special vocational or occupa 
tional interests represented in the classes runs to 
more than two hundred in number 

What are the educational requirements for admis 
sion to these extension classes? In most instances, 
only evidence of interest and ability to pursue the 
work with profit. In this adult education work, the 
University is interested in taking down hurdles to 
study rather than in putting them up. However, in 
the more formal extension courses, which corre 
spond to similar courses offered in residence, and for 
the successful completion of which equal credit 
toward University degrees will be given, candidates 
must satisfy the University’s resident requirements 
for admission. 


R FCENTLY a broadened conception of the function 
of extension education has emerged. This is the 
idea of establishing a branch of the University in 
which the first two years of undergraduate educa 
tion work will be offered in an outlying community 
It grew rather naturally and logically out of the 
extension work for adults which the University in 
the last few years has been taking into the more 
distant areas of the state that are without an institu 
tion of higher education. Such a branch has been 
established at Wise, Virginia, over three hundred 
miles from Charlottesville, the seat of the Univer 
sity. A proposal to establish a similar branch in 
Northern Virginia is now under consideration. 

The two-year college, as the term implies, is de 
signed to bring the first two years of college work, 
and of professional work in the fields of business 
and commerce, engineering, ¢ ducation and mut sitig 
to young men and women who because of financial 
difhculties, or for other reasons, do not find it pos 
sible to continue their studies elsewhere. It is de 
signed also to help meet the need for additional 
facilities for higher education that will be required 
to accommodate the increasing number of young 
men and women who will be going to college in 
the next decade, 

For an increasing number of young men and 
women who on graduation trom high school wish 
to continue their formal education for a limited 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Record keeping is a problem in every state government. In Oregon it is being 


simplified by extensive use of microfilm—increasingly so since the legislature last 

year established a State Microfilm Service under the State Archivist. The service 

is available not only to the state agencies but to local governments, In this 

article Mr. Duniway, who is the State Archivist, describes the system, reports 

upon benefits coming from tt, and summarizes some of the means of making 
it work well. 


weRe tS a story about a County Clerk who 
wrote his State Attorney General for permis 
sion to destroy a mass of old records in his 

basement. The Attorney General replied that the 
clerk could proceed provided seven copies were 
made of everything. Nowadays many ofhces of gov 
ernment apply this prin iple by copying records on 
microfilm before they are destroyed. The trouble is 
that, unless a good system ts ¢ stablished, the micro 
film eventually will be destroyed without ever hav 
ing been used 

In Oregon agencies of state and local governments 
have been experimenting with microfilm since 1947 
when the legislature first authorized its use for 
official record purposes 

Iwo large state projects have resulted in the 
abandonment of remote storage areas. Records in 
microfilm form were brought back to the original 
offices and the originals were destroyed 

1. The State Industrial Accident Commission 
filmed its closed case files more than ten years old, 
and its large and cumbersome X-ray file. Both are 
still used if cases are reopened or if the insured is 
again injured, Incidentally, the salvage of the X-ray 
film paid for the cost of that portion ol the project 

». The University of Oregon Medical School 
filmed its case files that had been inactive more than 
ten years mad they are now ay tilable to doctors and 
students in the file room study 

One of the newest uses of microfilm is to provide 
security copies ob esse ntial records, so that the record 
is still extant if a fire or other catastrophe results in 
the destruction of the originals. Iwo security proj 
ects in Oregon have yielded unexpected dividends 

1. The filming of subsidiary financial records of 
the Public Employees Retirement System made pos 
sible the early destruction of the originals upon 
comple tion of their audit 
». The entries in the book index to the Acts ol 


Oregon Controls Its 
Microfilming 


By Davin C. Duniway 


Incorporation in the Corporation Department are 
alphabetical by the first two or three letters only. It 
is now possible to make a new index in strictly 
alphabetical form, filing it in visible equipment. 
Phis will be done by cutting up and refiling paper 
prints made from the security microfilm 

A third major use of microfilm is to copy records 
as they pass through an othce. Microfilming arose 
out of the need in banks to record checks passing 
through their hands. This principle is being applied 
by the Oregon State Tax Commission, which re 
cords on film the receipt of checks and tax returns 
as a daily journal. The commission can now iden 
tify the source of tax payments and settle arguments 
between taxpayers, while checks are cashed within 
twenty-four hours of receipt, and in rush periods 
there is no longer a delay of a month or so which 
made “NSE” checks a problem 


ee that microfilm is a tool which needs 
to be developed, but not abused, the 1955 Oregon 
State Legislative Assembly passed a law establishing 
a State Microfilm Service under the direction of the 
State Archivist in the Oregon State Library. Basi 
cally, all microfilming by the service will be paid for 
out of the appropriations of the agency whose rec 
ords are being copied or film. The Director of the 
Department of Finance has been given the power to 
pool stat equipment under the Archivist lor micro 
filming whenever the equipment is not being used 
continuously, Conversely, if an agency uses micro 
film continuously in its business, it will be permitted 
to do its own filming 

The need for centralized service was determined 


through a survey conducted by the Archivist for the 
Director of the Department of Finance. Enough rec 
(Continued on page 75) 


1 new approach in taxation of commercial vehicles that operate interstate went 
into effect at the beginning of 1956 in most of the Far West and in Kansas, In 
modified form it has spread to other states of the Southwest and Middle West. 
The core of the new system is a program of proration of fees of commercial truck 
fleets, Its adoption results from long study and negotiation, @ nd from important 
legislative action in 1955. In this article the purposes, development and hast 
provisions of the system are dese ribed by Paul Mason, Director of the California 
Department of Motor Vehicles and Chairman of the California Reciprocity 
Commission. Mr. Mason has participated in development of the plan from the 
beginning and he has played a key role in bringing to fruition the administrative 
agreement under which the program operates. 


Interstate ‘Taxation 


of Commercial Vehicles in the West 


By Paul 


NeW system of proration of fees of fleets of 
commercial vehicles went into effect in nine 
western states on January 1, 1956. These 
states, between November 26 and December 15, 
1955, signed a new type of agreement relating to the 
granting of privileges to nonresident commercial 
vehicles in interstate commerce. An important ele 
ment of the agreement is a method of proration of 
fees and taxes paid for the operation of commercial 
vehicle fleets, on the basis of their actual extent of 
highway use in the respective states 

This agreement is perhaps the most important 
advance yet made among a significantly large group 
of states in a broad effort to define and solve the 
complex problems relating to taxing and regulation 
of motor vehicles in interstate travel, and especially 


in interstate commerce 


Interstate Vel Non-Commercial 


Problems concerning taxing and regulation began 
to arise when motor vehicles first began to cross 


state lines. A general recognition that freedom of 


movement was essential for the private passengel 
vehicle early resulted in a universal granting of 
highway use pr ileges in all states to owners of this 
class of vehicle. When such a vehicle was registered 
in the state of the owner's residence, he was given 
the privilege of driving on the highways of other 
state In this free movement of vehicles, fees and 
taxes for passenger cars were lor practical purposes 
equalized, and in general no injustices were im 
posed upon any state by the mutual granting ol 
highway use privileges lor non-commere ial vehicles 


Phis reciprocal understanding extended also to 


MASON 


the driving privilege. Valid operators’ and chauf 
feurs’ licenses of one state have been generally re 
ognized as authorizing operation in other states, on 
a nonresident basis. In some western states a vehicle 
registration issued by one state may even be used 
until expiration after the holder has changed his 


residence to another state 
Revenue for Highway Costs 


Ihe states generally have accepted the principle 
that the costs of highway construction and main 
tenance should be met by those who use the high 
ways. Registration fees in the state of the owner's 
residence and fuel taxes imposed on all purchasers 
of motor vehicle fuels, sometimes known as first and 
second structure taxes, have been generally ac 
cepted by highway users Mileage taxes, and other 
bases of highway user taxation, often described as 
third structure taxes, have not been so generally 
accepted 

Since commercial vehicles usually are larger and 
heavier than other vehicles, they cause more wear 
to the highway structure. The generally accepted 
opinion is that they therefore should pay a propor 
tionately greater share of highway costs. Various 
ways of assessing this share have been devised by 
various states, and little uniformity has been devel 
oped in this area. Types of taxes imposed by the 
states have included the registration fee, which has 
ranged from a modest to a large lee; an additional 
fee based on weight, carrying capacity, or horse 
power; publi utility fees, which have become im 
portant im some jurisdictions; and weight-distance 


taxes, based on extent of highway usage. 
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Reciprocity 


During the phases of this growth of truck tax com- 
plexities, attempts have been made from time to 
time to provide a system of reciprocity. Under such 
a system, one state would grant to the commercial 
vehicles registered in another, the privileges granted 
by the second state to the vehicles registered in the 
first. This has been known as the “mirror” type of 
reciprocity 

But the structure of commercial vehicle taxation 
has varied so greatly from state to state that many 
jurisdictions have not been willing to extend reci 
Phis has been especially true when a state 
of large area and small vehicle registration has faced 
problems created by its position adjacent to a state 
of large vehicle registration. The former state, of 
course, has difficulty in finding adequate sources of 
revenue; and commercial fleets of vehicles registered 
elsewhere may subject its public highways to heavy 


ve 
usage 


proc 


Problems of Determining Domicile 


A factor complicating the establishment of ade- 
quate reciprocity systems has been the difficulty of 
determining owner residence or domicile for com 
mercial vehicles 

A corporation may have been organized in Dela 
ware; its head office may be in New Jersey; but 
most of its trucks may operate from Los Angeles to 
Seattle. A considerable part of the operating fleet 
may never have been in the state in which the cor- 
poration was organized, or in which it maintains its 
head office. Domicile of owner has not proved to be 
a practicable criterion in determining the proper 
point of registration in such cases. 

Court decisions with reference to the location of 
movable property, relating notably to ships, rail 
roads and airplanes, have emphasized the difficul 
ties of fixing a place of domicile or a situs for the 
purpose of taxing and licensing commercial motor 
le 5 

Expansion of commercial motor vehicle transport 
in the years immediately following the second world 
war made the problem more acute. Various reciproc 
ity formulas and other approaches to the problem 
have been offered, but have not proved acceptable. 
Paxation of commercial vehicles by states through 
which they are operated, as distinguished from the 
states in which they are registered, increased, creat 
ing serious barriers to interstate commerce. 


Action in the West 


-_ ov the more significant actions in the effort 
C to solve these problems was taken by the West 
cin Regional Conterence of the Council of State 


Governments, At a meeting in Portland, Oregon, 


held October 4 to 5, 1949, it established a Western 
Interstate Committee on Highway Policy Problems. 
The committee consists of legislators and highway 
and motor vehicle administrators of the eleven west 
ern states. Chairman of the committee is Repre 
sentative Julia Butler Hansen of Washington; vice 
chairman is Senator Vernon A. Cheever of Colo 
rado; and chairman of a subcommittee on rec iproe 
ity is Senator Randolph Collier of California. 

The first efforts of the committee were to extend 
the use of reciprocity. In the end, it was acknowl 
edged that efforts in this direction were not secur 
ing the reduction of barriers that the variety of 
taxing and regulating procedures had raised 

More encouraging lines of action were opened at 
a meeting of the committee at Phoenix, Arizona, in 
April, 1954. This was followed and planning was 
stimulated by a resolution approved by the Gov 
ernors’ Conference, meeting at Lake George, New 
York, in 
reads: 

“It is the position of the Governors’ Conference 
that some type of working agreement among the 
states must be developed, whether by uniform legis 
lation, interstate compact, or otherwise, which will 
preserve the right of each state to devise its own tax 
system to meet its highway finance needs and at the 
same time provide a cooperative method of allo 
cating the taxation of heavy commercial vehicles 
traveling interstate.” 

The Committee on Highway Policy Problems met 
next at Gearhart, Oregon, October 1 and 2, 1954, 
and adopted the statement set forth below, which, 
it will be observed, is in harmony with the resolu 
tion of the Governors’ Conference: 


uly, 1954. The Governors’ resolution 
954 


The Gearhart Statement 


“The Western Interstate Committee on Highway 
Policy 
October 1-2, 1954, believes 

That the Western states working in concert 
are fully capable of developing equitable ar 


Problems, meeting at Gearhart, Oregon 


rangements for the taxation of heavy motor ve 

hicles which travel extensively in more than one 

state. 

That each state should have the freedom to 
develop the kind of user tax structure that it 
determines to be most appropriate to itsell, 
and that the issue of taxation of interstate ve 
hicles should not be a determining factor in 
developing its user tax structure. 

“In accordance with these basic concepts, lor a 
resolution of the current interstate tax difficulties, 
the Committee endorses the following principles: 

(1) Each state is entitled to collect fuel taxes 
on fuel consumed within that state 

4a mileage 
(ax or a gross receipts tax (which tax is already 


(2) Each state which has either 
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automatically apportioned) is entitled to col 

lect that tax from all operations within the 

State. 

(3) Annual taxes or other taxes of the fixed 
fee type which are not imposed on a basis which 
reflects highway use should be apportioned 
among the states, within limits of practicality, 
on the basis of vehicle miles traveled within 
each of the states. 

“The Committee believes that the most practical 
way of effecting Principle (3) suggested above is to 
prorate annual taxes according to miles operated 
in each state by the vehicles involved. 

“The Committee recommends that the appro- 
priate administrative officials of the several states 
be requested to meet and prepare workable details 
of a tax pro rata plan for presentation to the Com- 
mittee on December 6, 1054.” 


Trend to Proration 


With this statement the committee set forth a 
distinctly new policy based no longer on reciprocity, 
but upon proration. 

Development of a trend in this direction was not 
unnatural. For years, one of the major sources of 
taxes devoted to highway construction and main 
tenance was the gas tax. The states had imposed 
these taxes at their own specified rates, making the 
tax applicable to all vehicles in operation in the 
state for which fuel was purchased within the state. 
Proration of fuel taxes within the states for highway 
purposes had been in operation also for a consid 
erable time. 

Oregon was among the states in the West which 
had earlier imposed a mileage tax based on the 
weight of the vehicle load and the distance trav- 
eled within the state. This tax applied to all ve- 
hicles operated within Oregon, whether registered 
in Oregon or not, on the basis of miles operated on 
Oregon highways. The basic pattern of a proration 
system existed insofar as vehicles which paid this 
tax in Oregon also paid it or a similar required fee 
in other states in which they operated. 


Further Development of Proration Plans 


The meeting of the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators in Los Angeles, No 
vember, 1954, was the occasion of further develop 
ment of the proration idea. The administrators 
agreed in general that adequate legal authorization 
existed in the western states for carrying out the 
recommendations of the Gearhart meeting with re- 
spect to motor fuel taxes and mileage or gross re 
ceipts taxes. Additional legislation would be re 
quired in most states, however, to effect the com 
mittee’s recommendation that weight fees and other 
annual fixed fees be prorated on the basis of mile 


age. 


The committee met again in Las Vegas, Nevada, 
December, 1954, to review drafts of legislation pre 
pared by the Legislative Counsel Bureau of Cali 
fornia. There had been considerable discussion up 
to this point as to whether a recommended prora- 
tion plan should be on a vehicle basis or a dollar 
basis. The group here adopted the fleet pro rata 
plan, which had been approved by the Motor Ve 
hicle Administrators in Los Angeles by an almost 
unanimous vote. 


Legislation Enacted 


Legislatures met for their regular 1955 sessions 
in atl of the western states shortly after the Las 
Vegas meeting. Five of them—California, Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico and Washington—adopted 
laws authorizing their participation in a proration 
plan. Existing legislation already authorized such 
participation in three other western states—Colo 
rado, Montana and Oregon 

The western states were notified by Kansas that it 
also had adopted a proration law in 1955 and that 
it desired to be included in any proration system 
that might be adopted. 


The New Approach 


ange stan of fees is in general a new approach in 
the interstate operation of commercial vehicles, 
It is entirely natural in certain respects. For exam 
ple: Assume a truckline is operated between Los 
Angeles and Seattle. Approximately half of the 
mileage would be in the State of California, one 
quarter in Oregon and one-quarter in Washington. 
An operator could avoid the problem of having to 
license his trucks in the various states if he operated 
half of his fleet in California, would transfer his 
load going north at the border to a vehicle licensed 
in Oregon; which would transport the load through 
Oregon—a quarter of the distance; and then trans 
ship the load at the Washington border to a vehicle 


‘ registered in Washington which would carry the 


load to its destination. Under this type of operation 
no problem of taxes need arise, because the vehicles 
would be operative only in the states in which they 
were licensed and the operator would be paying fees 
in the various states in proportion to the mileage 
operated in each state, The fees would be paid in 
each state on the basis of the taxes and fees of that 
state. Such a systern would seem reasonable, except 
for the fact that it is expensive and time-consuming 
to transship loads at state lines. Essentially the 
new proration system meets this situation by pe! 
mitting the vehicles to operate the full route with 
out transshipping the load, permitting each vehi 
cle to operate in each of the states, but assigning 
for the purposes of taxation and fees, one-half of 
the vehicles to the State of California, one-quarter 
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of the vehicles to the state of Oregon, and one 
quarter of the vehicles to the state of Washington 
Phis solution seems a simple one, but it is not with 
out difficulties and complications and the system 


in use was not arrived at without considerable effort 
Drafting and Consideration of Proration Plans 


With the enactment of necessary legislation au 
theorizing a proration plan, the Western Interstate 
Committee on Highway Policy Problems met again, 
\ subcommit 
tee of the organization was appointed to work out 


at Billings, Montana, in June, 1955 


suitable plans. The chairman of this committee was 


Harmer I 


tion and 


Davis, Director, Institute of Transporta- 
Drafhe Engineering, University of Cali 
fornia 

Phe Western Interstate Committee sponsored a 
workshop at Salt Lake City in September, 1955, 
in which representatives of legislatures of the west 
ern states and other interested persons were invited 
to participate in discussion of plans for dratting a 
model proration agreement 

Actual drafting of the agreement was supervised 
by Mi 
Counsel ot ilifornia 


1). Strauss, Principal Deputy Legislative 


The first draft was reviewed by representatives of 
the states at a meeting held in Sacramento. After 
redrafting, the agreement was submitted for ap 
proval at a meeting of the Western Interstate Com 
mittee held at Denver in November, 1955, with 
Butler 
Randolph Collier of California, chairman of the 


Representative again presiding. Senator 
subcommittee on reciprocity, presided at the ses 
sion which considered the draft. After full discus 
sion of the proposed draft, the model proration and 
reciprocity agreement Was unanimously approved 
by the committee and recommended for adoption 
to the states concerned 

Immediately following the meeting of the com 
mittee in Denver and its approval of the agreement, 
representatives of the states concerned made a sig 
nificant decision. It had become evident that no 
draft of an agreement could be made which would 
meet in an entirely satislactory manner the statu 
tory situation and the policy requirements of all 
the various states. This group decided, however, to 
accept the approved draft as the basis for an agree 
ment, with the understanding that each state de 
siring to become a party to at be permitted to set 
out any variations required by its position, in the 
form of exceptions or conditions 


Negotiations and Stenting of Ayre cement 


lo facilitate the negotiations that necessarily fol 
lowed this decision, the author of this article was 
assigned to coordinate the pros edure of recon iling 
the differences and securing approval of the agree 


ment. Each of the states concerned was asked to 


submit to him a statement of the conditions unde 
which it could accept the agreement, and a com 
pilation of these conditions and restrictions was 
made; this was attached as an appendix to the agree 
ment and was submitted to each of the other states 
to determine if they could accept the exceptions or 
conditions. Each accepted the conditions of the 
others. 

The agreement document with this appendix was 
then submitted to all the states for authentication. 
The first state to sign the agreement was Kansas, 
which signified its approval on November 26, 1955. 
Between that date and December 15, 1955, the 
agreement was approved by the states of Montana, 
Oregon, Washington, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, 
New Mexico and California. All the exchanging of 
copies was handled in one group, except for New 
Mexico, which exchanged its own copies. 


Further Development of the Plan 


ip: PRORATION plan has attracted the attention of 
other states. Montana and North Dakota have 
entered into an agreement on the basis of the uni 
form plan. Modified agreements have been signed 
by New Mexico and Indiana, New Mexico and Ok 
lahoma, New Mexico and Texas, Kansas and Okla 
homa, and Kansas and Indiana. Several other states 
have indicated a serious interest in joining the plan. 
Perhaps equally significant is the fact that all of the 
states in the agreement are voluntarily accepting 
prorationing from carriers in states not party to the 
agreement 

Some difhculties have been encountered in opet 
ation of the plan. An important question has arisen 
as to whether a state not a party to the agreement, 
which does not choose to exchange proration with a 
state which is a party to the agreement, can con 
tinue to maintain reciprocity with such a state. An 
other. question demanding study is whether inter 
state commercial vehicle operators can claim reci 
proc ity in some of the operations and proration in 
others, Interstate plus intrastate operations, and 
provisions for operation in border zones, are other 
questions not treated here that involve some signifi 
cant issues. And this review has not touched upon 
the problems involved in the original agreements 
among the states of Montana, Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho, which pioneered proration plans 

The most recent effort to settle problems arising 
from the new proration plan was made at a meeting 


in Denver, Colorado, on March 12, 13 and 14, 1956. 
At this meeting, in addition to representatives from 
the nine states that are parties to the agreement, 
there were representatives from Indiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Michigan, Wyo 
ming and Utah 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 


A program of seminars in administration began last autumn for heads of bureaus 
and assistant heads of departments in Pennsylvania's state government, and will 
continue until June. By design, the administrative problems with which it deals 
are difficult ones, which call for hard thinking on the part of all participants. In 
these pages James C. Charlesworth, Secretary of Administration for the Common- 


wealth, describes the origin and character of the seminars and summarizes a 


series of gains for administration that he sees resulting from them, Mr. Charles 


worth is on leave as a Professor of Government in the University of Pennsylvania 


and as President of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Pennsylvania’s 
y 


High-Level Seminars 


in Administration 


By James CHARLEsworRTH 
Secretary of Administration 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


N THE First week of October, 1955, the bureau 
heads and deputy-secretaries (assistant depart 
ment heads) of the Commonwealth of Pennsy! 
vania, numbering about one hundred in all, started 
to school. Until June, 1956, they will meet in weekly 
seminars and study top-level problems in publi 
administration and state government. The purpose 
of the meetings is not academic instruction in the 
intramural sense, but mutual stimulation and ex 
change of pertinent experiences, a prime objective 
being the development of a common administrative 
language and overlying administrative goals 
When Joseph S. Clark took office as Mayor of 
Philadelphia under a new charter in 1952, an al 
the of Local 
and State Government of the University of Pennsy! 


rangement was made with Institute 


vania whereby the new heads ol departments and 
Ihe 


weekly meetings soon brought casual acquaintances 


their deputies would undergo such instruction 


and complete strangers into a firstname relation 
ship, and what was planned for one university 
semester was extended by demand into a year and a 
half. The the 


pleased, but he nevertheless wryly complained that 


Managing Director of city was 
in the early months the professor-in-charge was more 
intimately associated with his men than he was 
When Governor George M. Leader assumed his 
duties in 1955, he authorized the same program for 
the state. It was decided not to include the depart 
ment heads (secretaries), however, since few of them 
are primarily interested in day-to-day administra 


tion per se. It is the deputy secretaries and bureau 
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directors in Pennsylvania who see to it that the ad 
ministrative wheels grind their grist hour by hour 
and day by day. It is most important therefore that 
they know somthing about the art and science of 
public administration and about the workings of 
cognate departments 


OFFICIALS are organized into five seminars, 
four for bureau heads and one for deputy secretaries, 
with the bureau directors presided over by profes 
sors of political science from the University of Penn 
ol Pittsburgh, 
and Temple University.* 
the 
Commonwealth 


niversils Pennsylvania 
The 
of 


syilvania, 
State I 
deputy-secretaries are 
the 


niversity, 
Secretary 
It 


mere happenstance that the four universities men 


served by 


Administration of is 
tioned are state-aided or statesupported and that 
the services of the professors are donated to the state 

At quarterly periods throughout the year of in 
struction the bureau heads are reshuffled, so that 
every bureau head will come into contact with ev 
The 
deputies do not participate in this game of fruit 
it by 
those who conduct the course to mix levels of au 


ery other one and will meet every professor 


basket, however, for is not considered wise 
thority in a discussion group, 

Lach of the five groups meets from 4:00 to 6:00 
pam. on Thursdays, attendance thus being half on 


* George § 
MiCeary, and 


Blair, Dy Albert Ib 
Raymond Short 


Martin, Dr 


respectively 


M 


Nehbon 


~ 
~ 
b 
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“company” time and half on personal time. So far, 
attendance has been exemplary, partly accounted 
for by the known desire of Governor Leader that 
the seminars be taken seriously, but mostly because 
the members have become genuinely interested, 


The schedule of topics follows: 


Federal State Local Relations 

Jud cial Administration 

Political Parties, Public Opinion 
Legislative Powers and Processes 
General Administrative Structure 
Public Finance (two sions) 
Governmental Planning 
Constitutional Analysis and Revision 
le lative Control over Administrators 
fdministrative Law (three sessions 

Control over Administrators by Pressure Groups 
{dministrative Structure (two sessions) 
Executive Policy 
Budget 

fudit 
Production fnal 
Procedure 
Personnel Admit 


f{dministrative Method 


Formation (two sessions) 


Improvement 
fration (three sessions) 


(three sessions) 

Seminar members are given mimeographed read 
ngs one week in advance, copied from published 
works directed at what may be called the graduate 
level of university instruction, The readings are se 
lected by the professors acting as a group and are 
reproduced by the Governor's Office. Accompanying 
each sheaf of readings are two copies of a set of ten 
which the seminar member is 


ora dor problem 
He turns in one copy of his 


to study and solve 
answers at the opening of the pertinent session 


| ENTIRE conduct of the seminar and the SUCCESS 
or failure of the program turn on the skill and 
subtlety incorporated in the problems. It is perhaps 
not possible to describe them adequately in the nar 
row compass of this article, but their principal char 
acteristics can be delineate d 

1. They are not constructed around substantive 
facts, since the seminat parte Ipants are spec jalists in 
widely separate d technical frelds 

zg. They avoid certainties and generally agreed 
upon methods, and concentrate on the marginal 
areas of decision and indecision Consequently the 
hy ud 
seminar before the discussion takes place is rare 

,. They follow no set physical pattern, some be 
ing cast in the form of a statement introducing the 
alternative solutions, ap 


problems are and general agreement in the 


case, followed by five 
proaches, or methods, some being cast in true-false 
statements, and some presented as being relevant 


or irrelevant 


4. They call for no writing or notes whatever; 
‘the members merely fill in the blanks with numbers 
or X-marks. 

5. They permit, even encourage, the fullest pre- 
session collaboration among the members as they 
study the advantages and disadvantages of this or 
that course of action. 


Here are three samples of problems: 
Rank in order of desirability these attitudes to be ex 
hibited by central-office procedures analysts to the head 
of the department being surveyed: 


~——readiness to display to the department an order 
from higher authority, accompanied by a friendly 
notice that he will brook no interference 
agreement to make confidential report only to the 
department head 

—~promise to make confidential report only to his (the 

analyst's) superior 
willingness to act as the department head's staff of 
ficer and to follow his orders 
agreement to work anonymously and covertly, so 
that the personnel in the department are unaware 
that they are being surveyed 


Mark with an X these practices which violate procedural 
due process in administrative adjustment cases: 


imposition of new conditions upon the granting of 
licenses 

failure to send process server if hearing is required 
agreement by members of the board prior to the 
hearing as to the conclusion to be announced 
failure to hold a hearing if the matter is primarily 
legislative rather than judicial 

denial without a hearing of a license grantable un 
der discretionary as distinguished from ministerial] 
powers 

-holding hearings by a committee of a board which 
is smaller than a quorum of the board 


Rank in the order of desirability these devices to cause 
coordinate departments to work together harmoniously 


services of staff and management aides attached to 
common superior of department heads 

periodic conferences of department heads and other 
policy othcers 

elaborate written code of jurisdiction and “pro 
tocol,” kept up to-date by law agency 

free political or personal appointment of depart 
ment head by Governor 

organization according to the principle that depart 
ments should be really different, that no two do 
similar or competing things. 


There are about 300 of these problems, or ve 
hicles of conversation, in the course as a whole, 


ken SEMINAR leaders meet weekly, to agree upon 
the draft of the next week's problems, and to put 
(Continued on page 76) 


Following a study requested by tts Board of Managers, the Council of State Gov- 
ernments last month published a report on Planning Services for State Govern- 
ment: A Summary of the Need and Suggestions for Organization. The report, a 
brochure of 70 pages, deals successively with needs that have developed in this 
field; the nature of the tasks planning services perform; past and present types 
of planning agencies and functions; and suggestions that may be helpful in 
organizing modern, over-all planning services. The following pages are a con 


densation of its concluding chapter: “Organizung the Planning Service.” 


Planning Services 


for State Government 


HE MANY state commissions and committees 
that studied the structure and operation of 
state governments from 1949 through 1952 
intensified general interest in planning services 
“Little Hoover” Commissions were concerned with 
improving the process of accountability and demo 
cratic responsiveness of state government, as well 
as with greater efhciency and effectiveness of man 
agement. Many commissions gave considerable at 
tention to planning as one of the executive staff 
services 
In general, there appeared to be no wide agree 
ment on the proper role of a planning agency or its 
structural relation to the other parts of state govern 
ment. A number of reports recommended that plan 
ning assistance be furnished by an integrated de 
partment of finance or administration, Others pro- 
posed that personal staff aides to the Governor be 
charged informally with programming and with 
planning analysis. Still others suggested independent 
planning agencies to perform vatying functions re 
lated to development, advertising and natural re 


sources 
Location of the Planning Service 


Cy rkUiSM mentioned in practically every report 
on state organization hardly can be overem 
phasized: the great variation and rich diversity of 
the states, and the natural results of these differ 
ences in governmental structures and traditions 
The states contrast with one another not only in 
size and kind of population, in geographic area, in 
wealth, and economic patterns, but in the stages ol 
their administrative development and their leader 
ship relations, 

The obvious lesson to be drawn from this norm 
of variation is that no single analysis or recommen 
dation can be totally relevant to any state. Thus 
while the general need for planning services to im 


prove the vitality of state policy and administration 
is universal, the degree of need ranges widely, Sim 
ilarly, the means or machinery for fulfilling the 
need must differ in accordance with particular his 
torical developments. The recommendations of this 
report are, therefore, offered for adaptation which 
will bring sound results in the particular situation. 


Planning Services Close to the Governor 


The value and effectiveness of any state planning 
service are directly related to the degree to which 
the Governor is able to use the service. It is the chief 
executive whom the people hold accountable for 
the formulation of a consistent set of programs and 
for the execution of these programs when approved 
by the legislature. It is he, therefore, who most 
urgently requires the assistance of an office to help 
him foresee emerging problems and solutions, to 
help him review departmental plans and supply 
him with basic information, and to assist him in 
preparing a coordinated set of policies. He needs an 
office that is close at hand, in which he has confi 
dence and a personal relationship, and which, in 
turn, is in close touch with other staff services 
such as budget, personnel, accounting control and 
public relations 

The key to the question where to locate an ofhce 
of planning services lies in the centrality of its re 
lationship to the Governor, 

It is suggested, therefore, that each state consider 
adding an office of planning services to the execu- 
tive office of the Governor along with, but inde- 
pendent of, the budget office. 

On the whole there is wide consensus that a plan 
ning service with interdepartmental review func 
tions should not be located within one of the de 
partments. It soon would adopt, of necessity, the 
coloration of the department and tend to become a 
special pleader rather than an impartial judge. 

However, there may be less complete consensus 


| 
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that the planning service ought not to be lodged 
within a separate board or commission independent 
of the chiel executive. For the past several years such 
independent status has been the trend, The major 
purpose claimed for it is to take the planning serv- 
ice out of the arena of political pressures. It is held 
that an independent board is more likely to keep 
its objectivity, to maintain continuity and to rec 
ommend the necessary rather than the politically 
expedient 

Ihe theoretical validity of these assertions seems 
plausible. But the American system of government 
is based on holding the chief executive responsible 
and accountable for the program and actions of his 
administration, To make this system work the Gov 
ernor must be able to exercise adequate authority 
and have available to him advice and information 
of trained persons selected by him. Independent 
boards have been effective in this respect to a limited 
degree in a few states where special conditions per 
mitted positive contributions, but on the whole the 
experience of the last fifteen years indicates that a 
location away from the centers of decision has led 
planning boards to isolation and lack of use, or to 
functions essentially other than planning 

Location of the planning service in the executive 
olhce of the Governor permits continuous contact 
with the formation of policy at the highest level, 
in conditions of the greatest mutual confidence and 
with a prestige for the service that is vital to the 


review process 
Location in a Department of Administration 


A’ ALTERNATIVE to locating the ofhce of planning 
services in the immediate ofhice of the Governor 
is its establishment within an integrated department 
of administration or finance, in states having such 
departments 

One of the most spectacular trends in state ad 
ministrative reorganization ol the last decade has 
been the increasing recourse to a department of 
administration to serve as the overall staff agency 
for the Governor 

Included within a typu il department of admin 
istration are such functions as the following 

1. Development and execution of the budget 

2. Accounting for state receipts and expenditures 

5. Collecting and disseminating of statistical in 
lormation 

j. Central personne! services for all agencies 

» Central purchasing 

6. Supervising ol buildings and property control 

7. Performance of administrative analysis 

Not every department of administration covers all 
these functions, but the wend has been to a fairly 
inclusive program. Some states have retained the 


name department of ieance while integrating all 


the above processes within the department. In some 
instances the department has become part of the 
executive office of the Governor; in others it has 
remained a code department. 

Inclusion of the office of planning services within 
the department of administration, on an equal basis 
with the other divisions, secures the advantage of 
intimate relations with the budget, personnel, ac 
counting and construction functions. It helps to 
keep the planning process realistic and practical, 
critically aware of the actual direction in which de- 
partmental plans and programs are heading. It also 
may reduce duplication of review efforts, prevent 
confused responsibilities and unnecessary conflicts 
With such an organizational framework the direc 
tor of the department of administration would not 
only act as the manager of the state administration 
but as the assistant to the Governor responsible for 
program formulation and review. He would need 
to be qualified for this major responsibility and 
would require an adequate, well-trained profes 
sional staff to assist him. 

It is suggested, therefore, that each state having 
an integrated department of administration or 
finance consider adding within that department a 
division or office of planning services, as a possible 
alternative to locating it separately in the executive 


office of the Governor. 
Functions of the Planning Service 


ee RANGE Of subjects that would concern an 
ofhce of planning services covers the entire spe 
trum of immediate or potential problems arising 
for administrative or legislative solution. This 
means that planning services as considered here 
have no particular areas in which to work; they 
bring systematic thought and reflection to the re 
lationship of various problems on the basis of re 
search, experience and training. The function of an 
othee of planning services, therefore, is both simple 
in aim and highly complex in practice: namely, to 
give the Governor and the legislature, when called 
upon, the soundest advice possible on selecting ob 
jectives among competing interests and demands, 


and on adopting the most feasible and economic 


means for realizing the chosen goals 

Certain basic re sponsibilities, however, should be 
charged to the office of planning services either by 
directive of the Governor or statutory enactment of 
the legislature. These are the responsibilities of re 
search and review which are the prime requisites for 


the informed, impartial reports and recommenda 


tions desired. 

It is recommended, therefore, that in establishing 
an office of planning services each state should con- 
sider including officially, either by legislative or 
administrative action, authority for at least the fol- 
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lowing functions, in line with the major responsi- 
bility of staff service to the Governor: 

1. Fact-gathering. The planning office should col 
lect, analyze and, in cooperation with departments, 
universities and agencies, keep comprehensive data 
up to date on such basic matters as population 
trends, industrial and agricultural developments, 
income, urbanization, water and other resources, 
etc. 

2. Capital Budget. In close cooperation with the 
budget office, it should review the capital improve 
ment and public works plans of all departments 
and agencies and assist in preparing a coordinated 
annual or biennial capital budget and longer range 
capital program. 

3. Development Policy. It should be responsible 
for special studies of technological trends, industrial 
location, transportation, land use and related mat 
ters and make available suggested courses of action 
for a sound economy. 

Operating Departments and 
The planning office should be available, 


4- Assistance to 
Agencies 
when called upon, to provide professional assistance 
and basic information to state departments and 
agencies engaged in planning their long- and short- 
range programs. 

These are the major elements of the planning 
process. But the overriding function is the assistance 
provided to the Governor and the legislature in 
developing a balanced, coordinated set of policies 
and programs for the state. The specific methods 
of assistance will vary with the personalities, tradi 
tions, needs and political climates involved. 


No Responsibility for Program Operation 


Experience of recent decades has indicated that a 
planning service loses its central focus when it is 
charged with such additional duties as that of ad 
ministering particular programs, like housing or 
industrial attraction or fair trade laws or a dis 
placed persons program. Almost inevitably this type 
of assignment has altered the nature of the planning 
service, turning it into another imiportant operating 
agency. 

It is easy to understand why. Operating responsi 
bilities become more pressing and more tangible, 
and they eventually take priority over research and 
reflection, which can always be postponed. As an 
program, the 
planning service soon becomes identified with that 


agency administering a particular 
program and is relied upon less and less for the 
balanced view and objective analysis that are essen 
tial to the planning function. 

his generalization, like all generalizations, is 
oversimplified. It may apply in greater or lesser de 
gree in individual states. But it does characterize 
as a whole the trend of responsibility in state plan 
ning and development agencies. 


Economic Development 


These considerations raise the question as to the 
proper location of the extremely important aciivi- 
ties usually included under the heading of eco 
nomic development. Planning and development 
agencies have emerged as the primary state instru 
ments for attracting industry, for advertising and 
publicizing products and opportunities, and for 
promoting a tourist industry 
with local planning assistance, call lor active opel 
ating programs in fulfilling one of the basic obliga 
tions of government, namely that of providing the 
climate and opportunity for a healthy, productive 


These activities, along 


economy. They require the continuity, the ade 
quate staff, the sufficient financial resources of a 
permanent operating agency, 

It is recommended, therefore, that when an office 
of planning services is established, the state consider 
the desirability of consolidating the various eco- 
nomic development functions performed by one or 
more agencies in a single department of commerce 
and industry, or a similar agency. 

Close cooperation, however, should be maintained 
by the department with the office of planning serv 
ices in preparing and analyzing basic data on re 
sources, population, income, economic trends and 
industrial location—the vital elements of an effective 
development program 


Local Assistance Programs 


A substantial share of the time and money ex 
pended by many state planning and development 
agencies has been directed to assisting local govern 
ments with their planning and development prob 
lems. This has been an outstanding achievement in 
a number of states, and it has paid off in preventing 


uneconomical development, blighted areas, and the 


need for costly corrective measures 

Good local planning has been accepted widely as 
an integral element of good local government, but 
many communities throughout a state are unable 
to provide their own technicians, or cannot secure 
professionally trained and experienced personnel, 
The state itself has 
come to feel a responsibility for community plan 


even when funds are available 


ning, a8 it- has an immediate interest in the growth 
and prosperity of its communities, 

As a result, state planning and developme nt agen 
cies—among others—have become clearing houses of 
planning information for localities; have provided 
consultation and advice to local planning commis 
sions; have assisted in coordinating the plans of 
several communities into a regional plan; and have 
developed model codes for local adaptation, This 
assistance is of great value and should be strength 
ened, 

It is suggested, therefore, that each state review 
its program of local planning assistance and take 


a 
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steps to encourage and strengthen this program 
where necessary. 

Although provision of local planning assistance 
is, in a sense, an operating responsibility, it still 
falls primarily in the area of advice and consulta 
tion. Accordingly it might be feasible to include it 
as part of the ofhce of planning services. On the 
other hand, there are certain advantages in designat 
ing a special state agency for this program. It is sug- 
gested that the states also consider the relative ad 
vantages of lodging local planning assistance either 
in the agency responsible for economic develop 
ment or, in special CAses, the appropriate division 
or branch of the state university. 


Relations to Departmental Planning 


The general rule suggested of non-involvement 
by the office of planning services in operating re 
sponsibilities of its own applies equally against en 
tanglement in current operations of the other state 
departments and agencies. Nothing is so immedi 
ately self-defeating as unrequested advice or subtle 
interference by a staff agency in the proper affairs 
and responsibilities of the operating departments. 

This does not mean that the office of planning 
services should not have intimate knowledge of de 
partmental plans and operations; or that it should 
not submit recommendations to the Governor or 
commissioner of administration to achieve better 
coordination among services and more effective 
means of attaining given goals. But the primary 
function of the planning service is one of gathering 
and reporting information, analyzing it in the light 
of program priority and balance, and making rec- 
ommendations for improvement where necessary; it 
is not its responsibility to ensure that its recommen- 
dations or those of the Governor are put into effect. 

Such generalizations may require modification in 
order to accord realistically with individual pet 
sonal relationships, previous patterns of administra 
tion and traditional attitudes that obtain in each 
state. ‘The essential approach, however, is a style of 
cooperation, understanding and restraint among 
administrators, dedicated to the promotion of the 
general public interest. 

Phe principle of restraint applies particularly to 
the planning service in its relations with those car 
rying the program planning responsibilities of the 
departments and agencies, The function of the ofhce 
of planning services is not to usurp or supersede de 
partmental planning, but to assist and promote it 
Special planning units in each of the larger depart 
ments administering major state programs are being 
recognized increasingly as important for effective 
administration. 

Qualified personnel, equipped by training and 
experience, are required for departmental planning 
work, The ofhee of planning services might pro 


vide a training ground for persons interested in 
this field, or might assist in organizing in-service 
training programs for the departments. 

It is recommended that each state reexamine the 
need for planning units in its major operating agen- 
cies in order to strengthen existing units or estab- 
lish new ones where they are considered desirable 
or necessary. 


Single or Plural Direction of the Planning Service 


Nature, functions and location of an office 
of planning services suggest that the office be 
headed by a single director, rather than by a board 
or commission. The indispensability of an immedi 
ate personal relationship to the Governor or his 
commissioner of administration; the need for full 
time, continuous direction of research and consul 
tation; the importance of identifying the planning 
service with a responsible individual who, as head 
of a governmental unit, has prestige in his own 
right, plus the confidence of the chief executive, all 
point to the advantages of single, well-qualified 
direction. They also underscore the importance of 
the planning service itself. 

Much has been written in the field of public ad 
ministration on the weaknesses of boards as admin 
istrative devices. 
marized 175 years ago by Alexander Hamilton in a 
letter to James Duane. He said, 


These disadvantages were sum 


Boards partake of a part of the inconveniences of 
larger assemblies, Their decisions are slower, their energy 
less, their responsibility more diffused. They wil! not have 
the same ability and knowledge as an administration by 
single men. Men of the first pretensions will not so readily 
engage in them, because they will be less conspicuous, of 
less importance, have less opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves. Ihe members of boards will take less pains to 
inform themselves and arrive to eminence, because they 


have fewer motives to do it.” * 


lo a large extent these comments still describe 
the typical administrative board. Some boards, how 
ever, become more successful than others through 
the domination of a single member, who may have 
a close relation to the chief executive. When this 
occurs, for all practical purposes the agency has the 
advantages of single administration. But it also may 
have the deficiencies of discord, often generated 
among board members under these conditions. 
Other boards divide up their various tunctions, and 
each board member heads his own section, becom 
ing a specialist in a particular area. When this oc 
curs, the fundamental justification for creation of a 
board—namely, the need for a deliberative, policy 
making body—disappears. 


Alfred A 


* Quoted in Albert Lepawsky, Administration, 
Knopt, New York, 1949. pp. 2-4 
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The idea of a board in the planning field evolved 
in part out of the city planning movement and the 
planning work of the 1990's. It also developed out 
of a general movement to prevent patronage and 
domination by special interests. It paralleled the 
growth of independent, bipartisan civil service 
commissions, which also had the negative, “police” 
approach of eliminating “politics” in government. 
Both types of commission—planning and civil serv 
ice—have made important contributions. But in 
both fields the older concept is giving way to the 
more positive approach: in personnel, a dynamic 
movement to attract and keep the most competent 
and democratically minded employees; in planning, 
an imaginative process of assisting public officials 
in forming a prudent, mutually consistent set of 
policies, 

To those ends the trend in both fields has been 
toward a full-time, well-qualified director to head 
up the programs. 


An Advisory Committee 


The compromise most widely adopted for com 
bining the benefits of single administration with 
those of plural-headed deliberation is a director 
advisory committee or director-advisory council a1 
rangement. The great value of boards is the oppor 
tunity provided in them for expression of varied 
viewpoints and for participation in policy formula 
tion by private citizens and officials of other de 
partments. The director can test his ideas by stating 
them to a critically constructive body and receiving 
in return fresh ideas and suggestions as to new 
areas of experimentation. 

The major criticism of advisory committees is the 
tendency of some of them to develop into futile dis 
cussion groups. This possibility exists. It can only be 
inhibited by the appointment of committee mem 
bers who will refuse puppet status and by the se 
lection of a director who can stimulate and benefit 
from the active analysis and suggestions of an able 
advisory committee. 

The composition and number of such a commit 
tee depend on the environment of each particular 
state and the objectives of the chief executive who 
will make the appointments, To achieve the neces- 
sary variety of viewpoint it is suggested that the 
committee include heads of state departments, mem 
bers of the legislature and interested private citi- 
zens from various walks of life. 

It is recommended that the office of planning 
services be under a director, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor as part of his executive office or, if located 
in a department of administration or finance, ap- 
pointed by its executive head with the approval of 
the Governor. It is recommended also that an ad- 
visory committee on planning be established, its 
members appointed by the Governor for overlap- 


ping terms, to assist the director in the examination 
of planning problems and policies. 


Tenure and Type of Staff 


sae t performance by a planning service is 
directly related to the degree of ready communi 
cation with the Governor, This principle suggests 
not only the need for gubernatorial appointment 
of the director of planning services, but also his 
tenure at the discretion of the chief executive. A 
problem, however, arises with respect to combining 
the advantages of continuity of service in the 
agency with the possibility of turnover in top-level 
staff. 

The case for continuity of tenure is based on sev 
eral major considerations. 

Ihe first is the professional nature of the field of 
planning, with consequent need for a status above 
the vicissitudes of political change. The planning 
function, to be truly effective, must be objective and 
applicable to the solution of problems which con 
front any elective official. 

Secondly, continuity is emphasized as part of the 
very essence of planning services, because research, 
analysis of data, development of long-range plans, 
and the coordination of policies and programs are 
not matters that can be transferred easily during 
moments of change. 

The third consideration involves the difficulty of 
securing and retaining qualified planning personnel. 
High turnover as a result of changing political for 
tunes becomes a major deterrent to securing the 
very people who are most eagerly sought after. 

These considerations suggest, it is declared, that 
the head of the planning service should be regarded 
as a career person, not subject to removal except for 
cause, and protected by such safeguards as a term of 
office which overlaps changes in administration. 

These assertions are generally logical and valid 
But their value diminishes with the realization that 
accumulated knowledge and advice, no matter how 
good and available, have little point if untouched 
and unused. The lessons of the last twenty years 
emphasize that a chief executive who cannot at his 
discretion appoint and retain the head of his plan 
ning service will have little personal relationship to 
it. When this condition exists, experience indicates 
that the planning service, with scattered exceptions, 
becomes isolated and vestigial, or an agency for per 
forming functions other than planning 

The price that public servants pay for assisting at 
the center of the decision-making process in gov 
ernment is willingness to accept the fact that the 
top-policy positions change. A director of planning 
services certainly is as “expendable” as a Governor 
himself or his cabinet when programs and plans 
prove unacceptable to the people, 
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Moreover, state government—as well as other 
levels of government—have found that men of great 
ability who do not wish to make a career of public 
service, but are willing to serve and be identified 
with a particular administration, can be attracted 
by dynamic leadership. In fact, the probability that 
tenure will not be permanent may become a mag- 
netic element. Other factors may be equally or more 
The prestige of the office and the sup 
port of the Governor will be decisive in attracting 


important 


an imaginative, well-trained and able director. An 
adequate salary, the provision of a good staff and 
an important job to do will all weigh heavily in 
recruiting the best person 

In some states and in particular situations, the di 
rector of planning services may be retained by suc 
ceeding Governors. This depends on the personali- 
ties involved, the traditions of the states and the 
degree to which public opinion is in flux. But the 
discretion, it seems clear, should lie with the Gov 


enor, 
Career Staff} 


Although the director of the planning service 
would serve at the pleasure of the Governor, the 
staff should be selected on the basis of qualifications 
and have tenure purely on merit. In this way the 
staff itself would embody the experience and judg 
ment of the office and provide a large part of the de 
sirable continuity. Thus, while the director might 
change from time to time, the office itself would be 
permanent, and the staff continually engaged in 
planning services under the state's merit system. 

In comparison to the number of persons in the 
regular departments and agencies ol government, 
the staff of an office of planning services would not 
he large. But it should be large enough to accom 
plish its purposes—gathering and analyzing basic 
data, accumulating and reviewing plans of operat 
ing agencies, assisting these agencies in their plan 
ning ellorts, and preparing recommendations for 
action 

The actual size of the staff required depends, of 
course, on the size olf the state government itsell, 
on the kinds of problems needing solution, and on 
the availability of outside assistance. 

One of the prime duties of the staff would be to 
utilize to a maximum degree research results and 
data already available or that could be collected 
by departments, agencies, universities and other 


institutions. To supplement such research and its 
own studies, the office of planning services would 
employ specialists on a temporary basis in particu- 
lar fields for research projects and consultation. 
This would mean enlarging the staff from time to 
time. Such a technique permits the development of 
a first-rate core staff, small in number but strong in 
quality, to direct and coordinate the various plan- 
ning activities. 

It is recommended, therefore, that, although the 
director of the office of planning services be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, to serve at his pleasure, 
the staff be selected and retained purely on the basis 
of qualifications and ability, and that it come under 
the state merit system. 

With current interest in planning, particularly at 
the municipal level, at a high point, the supply of 
trained persons in the field is rapidly dwindling. 
Budgeted positions in planning are going begging 
in every section of the country. Competition for the 
best personnel is keen and often frustrating. As a 
consequence, planning agencies are attempting in 
many ways to make their organizations more at 
tractive through offering competitive salaries, pro- 
viding a good research environment and establish 
A major re 
sponsibility for state government is the intensifica 
tion of its efforts to support training programs in 
the field of planning, both by encouragement and 
by financial aid, 


ing career advancement programs. 


In appointing a new planning board in 1955, 
Governor Ernest W. McFarland of Arizona declared 
that a lack of long-range planning in the past “has 
cost the state untold sums, and this situation can be 
remedied only by sound study of the future, backed 
up by action.” With sharp expansion in population 
and industry, he asserted, “no time can be lost if 
Arizona is to match this unstoppable growth with 
a modern, carefully thought out plan for expan- 
sion. 

The problems of expansion and progress faced 
by every state are awakening new interest in fore 
seeing difhculties and in finding solutions for them 
before they reach the critical stage. 

State government today is so large an enterprise, 
its responsibilities are so heavy, and the problems it 
faces in future are so complex, that organized plan 


ning is essential. 
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Adult Education 


(Continued from page 61) 
period, but do not wish to undertake four-year pro 
grams of study leading to standard degrees, the 
branch institutions will offer one- and two-year 
terminal programs in general, technical and profes 
sional education. Here is a new dimension in exten 
sion eduration at the University. 

The task of selecting instructors for these off 
campus classes—both for young undergraduates and 
those enrolled in adult education courses—is perhaps 
the most crucial one. The first requirement is that 
instructors must be approved by the deans of the 
schools or the heads of the departments concerned 
at the University. Formerly, they were chosen almost 
entirely from volunteers from our regular faculty 
and the faculties of the other colleges in the state. 
But more and more in recent years, with the growth 
in the numbers enrolling in the extension classes, 
the University is employing, again with the ap 
proval of the deans and department heads con 
cerned, instructors who devote their full time to 
teaching in extension. Many of these instructors 
have their homes where they are close to the classes 
which they will teach. The University is also en 
gaging more instructors from business and industry 
and the professional life of the state, many of whom 
have had previous experience in teaching. 

The problem of organizing and supervising this 
off-campus work likewise is a formidable one, The 
University earlier established a special department, 
the Extension Division, to assume this major respon 
sibility. As the work grew, outlying administrative 
and supervisory centers have been set up to assist 
those stationed at the University. More recently, 
selected faculty members are being given more time 
to assist in supervising the off-campus work. 

Another matter of some concern is that of financ 
ing the program. Since practically all of those en 
rolled are gainfully employed and by the nature of 
the opportunities provided are only part-time stu 
dents, the assumption has been, and still is, that the 
program will be supported largely from the tuition 
or participation fees paid by the participants. How- 
ever, from the beginning the state has made annual 
appropriations to assist the University in carrying 
the program forward. At present the ratio is approx- 
imately that of four dollars from student participa 
tion fees for each dollar appropriated by the state, 
This ratio, of course, will not hold for the work in 
the two-year colleges. 

What of the future? The forces which gave rise 
to the adult education movement are still at work 
and, apparently, are exerting a greater influence 
upon our thinking and habits today than earlier 
There is every reason for believing that these lorces 
will be even more powerful in the years immedi 


ately ahead. It seems fair to assume, therefore, that 
we can expect a continuing increase in the requests 
for off-campus educational opportunities and in the 
number of adults taking advantage of them 

Sir Richard Livingston, the eminent British phi- 
losopher and educator, who has written most effec- 
tively on the subject, gives one cue to the future 
when he says that “nothing is more needed than to 
revise our views as to the best age for ‘cultural’ edu- 
cation. If we could do that, the road would be open 
for one of the great educational advances of his 
tory.’ President Darden, in his inaugural address to 
which we referred earlier, was looking further into 
the future when he said “| entertain the belief that 
the day will come when adult education will eclipse 
in effectiveness anything ever done with children.” 


Oregon Microfilm 


(Continued from page 62) 


ords were identified and approved for microfilming 
to account for 287,800 feet of film, The estimated 
cost of these projects was $94,764. The Microfilm 
Service has been financed through an appropriation 
of an initial $13,400 for a revolving fund. It was felt 
that this sum would be sufficient to pay the expenses 
of three crews of camera operators for three cameras 
for one quarter of a year. Theoretically an estimated 
$80,000 might pass through the fund in one bien 
nium. A separate capital outlay appropriation of 
$8,478 was made for the State Archivist to purchase 
equipment, including pooled machines. 

Work is dependent upon the appropriations of 
the agencies served. Many projects will not start un 
til the second half of the biennium, when the agen 
cies concerned have a better knowledge of thei: 
biennial expenses. Meanwhile, the service is not only 
available to the state, but to local governments. 
Cities and counties with small applications are 
likely to call upon the State Microfilm Service for 
assistance. A few of the larger counties, and the city 
of Portland, which do their own microfilming, are 
reducing the bulk of their records to film or obtain 
ing security copies of essential land records. In some 
counties deeds and other records are being recorded 
or filed on microfilm, 

Certain technical considerations guide the Archi 
vist in the administration of his program. As an 
advisory officer he assists the State Board of Control 
by establishing schedules for the retention, micro 
filming and destruction of records, Often it is obvi 
ous that records should be destroyed, rather than 
preserved on microfilm. Similarly the advice and 
approval of the Archivist is required before county 
records may be authorized for destruction by the 
County Court or Board of Commissioners 

Microfilming costs have to be determined for each 
job. Small jobs are relatively more expensive than 
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large. Records which can be easily and quickly 
filmed without much prior arrangement and check- 
ing are cheaper than those where the arrangement 
has to be checked or established. Costs in the 
Oregon State Microfilm Service already have varied 
from 19/100ths of a cent to 19 cents per image; the 
average cost is 23/100ths of a cent. Unbound rec- 
ords are cheaper and easier to handle in the so- 
called automatic machines than bound books and 
blueprints which are copied with planetary cameras. 

The ratio of possible reduction also affects the 
cost. Records can be filmed on 45mm or 16mm film, 
and in some cameras the pictures run up one side 
of a 16mm film and back the other. In effect, such 
records are preserved on 8mm film, similar to that 
used in home movies. The test of a good microfilm 
is the excellence of the paper print which can be 
obtained from it, and at present the smallest film 
used by the Oregon Microfilm Service is the 16mm 
in its “duo” or double form, at 92 to 1. Library 
standards call for g5mm film, but the smaller pic- 
tures are satisfactory because of the sharpness of the 
newest films, 

If films are to be used heavily, it is important that 
duplicates be made, and that the original be used 
only for security purposes in making duplicate or 
paper prints. Film copies in service are subject to 
scratching and other disasters, and they should be 
considered replaceable. Offices which do not take 
cognizance of this may some day find themselves 
without records. In Oregon negatives or duplicate 
films can be filed with the Archivist for safety. 

Other states considering microfilming may find 
Oregon's experience of value. Microfilm is a techni- 
cal process, and should not be left to the enthusiast. 
Employees must be carefully trained and directed 
by a records officer such as the State Archivist, who 
will watch to see that its use is warranted, that the 
product is acceptable in courts, and that the best 
possible film has been obtained. 


Pennsylvania Seminars 
(Continued from page 68) 
the numbers and the X's in what they hope are the 
correct places. Agreement by the five seminar lead- 
ers is always unanimous, otherwise the problem is 
redrafted, In deciding upon the correct answers, the 
group consults the wide reading its members have 
engaged in over the years and adds the benefit of 
its own experience in administrative posts. The 
pring ipal source of confidence in its answers, how- 
ever, comes from the previous contributions of the 
seminar members themselves; this teaching device 
was developed by one of the group in 1940 and has 
been used with public ofhcials continuously since 

that time, 
It is not difhcult to generate discussion in the 


seminars; the principal concern of the seminar lead- 
er is to terminate the consideration of a particular 
case without seeming to be dogmatic. He first calls 
on four or five members to give and defend their 
answers, then allows anyone to express his views and 
relate his pertinent experience. After every segment 
olf knowledge and experience has been presented, 
he states the position of the chair and gives a short 
lecture on the determining factors. There is no dis- 
cussion of a problem after the chair has spoken on it. 

It is important to emphasize that discussion is en- 
couraged rather than argument or debate; indeed 
if the discussion leader does not elicit from the 
members a scholarly attitude of curiosity, he fails. 
Nor are there any excursions in semantics; if the 
brief statement of the problem admits of construc- 
tions sufficiently different to affect the answers, the 
problem is thrown out forthwith. 

The papers which are turned in at the opening 
of each seminar may be scored or not, depending 
upon the effect of scores and grades upon the group. 
If the seminar is small enough so that every mem- 
ber participates at every meeting, grading of papers 
is unnecessary. If the class is larger than twenty 
(which it should not be), and especially if the mem- 
bers are in the less prominent posts, the papers 
should be scored and recorded, The point is that 
participants must read their assignments dutifully 
and ponder their answers carefully, for a cavalier 
attitude toward the answers makes the whole enter- 
prise bootless. 

Experience with seminars of this kind, made up 
of high-level officials in various jurisdictions, is by 
this time extensive enough to support several con- 
clusions. The problem seminar 

1. Makes coordinate officials better acquainted 
with one another, abates suspicions, and improves 
coordination. 

2. Teaches officials a language with word currency. 

3. Indirectly persuades many to improve their or- 
ganization and methods. 

4. Causes many officials to discuss informally, at 
their leisure, the art and science of administration. 

5. Makes officials more disposed to understand 
and accept directives and programs coming from 
the front office. 

Problem seminars of the kind used in the Phila- 
delphia and Pennsylvania governments do not make 
professional scholars out of officials, nor do they, in 
themselves, stimulate members to wide and deep 
reading. The interest of quite a few who have en- 
rolled in courses of this kind has been whetted to 
the point that they subsequently attended universi 
ties on a part-time basis and earned certificates and 
degrees. But the seminars are always conducted ac- 
cording to the needs and interests of the adminis- 
trator, and do not follow the predilections of the 
scholar. 


Interstate Taxation 
of Vehicles 


(Continued from page 66) 


\ number of significant decisions were reached at 
Denver. First a declaration was made that vehicles 
operating under the proration system should be 
recognized as duly licensed in all of the states in 
which they travel, for reciprocity purposes. The ad 
ministrators of each of the states subject to the 
agreement will notify each non-participating state 
as to this decision. Details also were worked out 
which will permit operators to file uniform applica 
tions with all of the states within the agreement. A 
unilorm policy was established for the acceptance 
of replacement vehicles in fleets under proration, as 
well as a scheme for proration of additions to fleets. 
In order to simplify administration of the plan, a 
standard mileage reporting period to be used as the 
basis for proration was established 

Among the problems still unsettled was whether 
proration should be on the basis of vehicles or an 
actual dollar proration; the trend is toward dollar 
proration. Sull remaining, also, are serious prob 
lems with reference to movement of vehicles across 
border zones. 

Another meeting of the states concerned is to be 
held at Reno, Nevada, in connection with the an 
nual meeting of the Western Region, American As 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Administrators, April 
16 to 18. All states interested are invited to send 
representatives 

Phe project begun by the Western Regional Con 


ference of the Council of State Governments in 
1949 has resulted in the development of a promising 
plan for meeting the most perplexing problem of 
interstate operation of motor vehicles, The solution 
is certainly not one which could have been antici 
pated in 1949, but it does promise a large measure 


ol success. 


Among the States 


(Continued from page §%) 


or court order “shall be photographed or have his testi 
mony broadcast over his expressed objections.” The only 
other condition placed on photographing and broadcast 


ing is maimmtenance of the court's dignity and decorum 


New York Milk Decision. 
est court of New York state 
preventing sale of condensed or evaporated skim milk 


Phe Court of Appeals, high 
has ruled that a state law 


in retail stores ts unconstitutional, By a 4 to 2 margin 
the court struck down a statute which forbade sale of 
dehydrated skim in containers of less than ten pounds 
the law in effect had taken the product off the hom 
consumer market. Its intent had been to protect the 
comusumer trom unscrupulous dealers who might substi 
tute the product for dehydrated whole milk, but the 
court said “we see no rational ground for so arbitrary 
and unnecessary a prevention of the sale of a wholesome 
product.” The majority held further that “the 
property of a citizen, including his right to sell non 
deleterious substances, may not be taken from him with 
out rhyme or reason The minority opinion stated that 
since the legislature had tound that the public was being 
defrauded by retail sales of the product, it had a right 
to decide how to prevent such fraud 
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1956-57 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


AND ITS SUPPLEMENT 


Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 


This new edition presents authoritative, timely informa- 
tion on all the forty-eight state governments: 


Constitutional Developments Schools and Libraries 
Administrative Systems Health and Welfare 
Legislatures, Recent Legislation Highways and Aviation 
Judicial Organization Regulatory Activities 
Taxation and Finance Conservation, Corrections, 
Intergovernmental Relations and Other Essentials 


Scores of state-by-state tables and charts, articles by experts 
in varied fields. Rosters of State Officials, a Directory of State 


Legislators, and a 1957 Supplement to bring listings of elective 
oflicials and of legislators up to date. 
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